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“At this moment there was a splash,"—p. 820. 


ALDA’S LEAP. 


A TALE 
PART I 

T the foot of the Mount Pirchiriano, some 

three kilométres’ distance from Susa, there 


stood, two centuries ago, the finest water-mill in 
VOL. Tit. 


OF THE 


VAUDO!S VALLEYS. 


IN THREE PARIS. 

| Piedmont, belonging to one Jean Iserau, a 
wealthy man, who loved himself first, his daughter 
Verena second, and his neighbours according to 
the grist they brought to his mill. 
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His father had been a wealthy miller before 
him, and left his business and his riches to his 
only son, As long as the.oldest inhabitants in the 
valley could recollect, there had not been a single 
day that the mill had been idle, or the wheel ceased 
its labour. The sound of the mill-stream had 
become more familiar than the song of birds, and 
the face of Jean Iserau was as well known as the 
face of the sun itself. 

The miller was neither a fanatic nor a bigot in 
his own religion. The heretic’s corn must be 
ground, as well as that of the monks above, in the 
grim monastery on the summit of the mountain. 
And this bleak afternoon, in January, 1655, the 
miller stood gloomy and abstracted at the door 
of his house, as one Garcino, a rich tanner from 
Turin, poured into his ears the unwelcome tidings, 
that an edict had suddenly been promulgated in 
the town, requiring all Protestants to remove 
within three days, on pain of death, from the chief 
valleys of Piedmont. ° 

This news did not please Jean Toni The 
heretics were honest and true in their dealings 
with him, and paid him well. At least one-fifth 
of his yearly profits must fall with their fall. He 
was a far-sighted man, too, this miller, and he 
couid foresee a struggle bloody and long, war and 
all its attendant horrors, and not the least in his 
eyes, the destruction of property and lands, and 
laying waste of young corn-fields. 

“ What wilt thou do with thy brave son-in-law- 
to-be?” asked Garcino, as his eye rested with a 
newly-quickened interest on the figure of a girl 
seated on a hewn chestnut-tree, opposite the mill- 
wheel, but who had remained so wholly absorbed 
in the perusal of her book,,sheshad not noticed his 
arrival. 
his religion or his love?” 

“Tut, tut, man! you haye an eye yourself on 
the main chance,” laughed the miller, uneasily, 
“Things may not be so bad, after all, as youwould 
wish me to believe. David is an honest Jad. I 
do not believe they would hurt one hair of his head, 
even if they had the power. Why, the monks 
themselves above in the monastery have been 
anxious to bring about this match;” and the 
miller pointed upward to the gloomy building on 
the overhanging cliffs. 

“ Ay, ay, [ dare say; men snare foxes often, 
when it is unsafe to kill them in broad daylight.” 

“Thou hast the cunning of the fox thyself, 
Garcino,” replied the miller, angrily, and turned 
away into his mill. 

Garcino moved down the garden-path towards 


the spot where Verena still remained seated, wholly | 
| “ Would that God might choose me out as @ 
favoured servant and saint! 


intent upon her book. His face-was angry and 
dark, too, as the miller’s ; but he neh on a smiling | 
countenance as he approached nearer 

“ Good evening, Verena.” 


“Which will David:give up, think you,, 





The girl started up, screamed slightly, ‘ind 
dropped the book upon the grass. 

“Ah! you frightened me, Garcino; you should 
not have stolen upon me thus.” She stooped and 
picked up the fallen book, pushing aside the hand 
that would have assisted her, then reseated herself 
distantly, and resumed her reading. 

“ You are cold this evening, Verena.” 

“Yes; the air is growing chilly.” She drew 
her crimson shawl carelessly over her shoulder, 
but did not look. up. 

“I mean that your manner is cold.” 

“IT cannot help it if it is,’ she replied, with 
something of the impatience of a worried child, 
who is interrupted in its favourite amusement, 
“Tf you have anything particular to say to me, 
cannot you say it at once and have done?” 

“ Thave something particular to tell you, Verena, 
and a question which I would ask you.” 

“Not the old. question,” she answered, with 
an almost deprecating sincerity; then suddenly: 
perceiving, as she looked up, a kind of g.comy 
triumph lurking in Garcino’s manner, “she con- 
tinued with more excitement,—* Tell ma ovickly 
what you have to say. If your news ana yor 
question are to prove disagreeable, to me, which I 
guess from your manner they aré the sooner they 
are heard and answered the better” _ 

“ Good—you shall have neither my news nor my 
question, my haughty young damsel,” replied 
Garcino, with a.sudden burst of anger. “ You will 
learn; them from dearer lips than mine, no doubi, 
before the day is over; but the news will be none 
the sweeter.” And Garcino passed out through 
the garden-gate into the road. 

For a few moments after his departure, Verena 
remained abstracted in thought, with her eyes 
fixed on a crimson gash in the grey sky, which 
looked as if a bloody swor& had ripped it open; 
then: she turned to her book again, and resumed 
the narrative which had previously entranced her 
imaginative mind:<— 

Meantime ‘the rift in the sky became wider and 
broader; and the sunset glow deepened on all 
around her. When next the girl looked up from 
her book, with a blush of triumphant joy over its 
conclusion, the distant Alps seemed to have caught 
her rosy enthusiasm. The naked stems of the 
chestnut-trees were like pillars of ruddy gold, and 
the mill-wheel revolving in tawny grandeur op- 
posite, seemed to cast at her feet votive offerings 
of rubies and garnets. 

“Oh! would that I could excel even St. Alda, 
the beautiful St. Alda, in purity and faith!” cried 
Verena, with a zealous clasping of the hands. 
!” She would have cast 
herself upon her knees in her enthusiasm, but that 
there was again a step upon the garden- pathway: 
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This time a well-known step, and looking round, 
Verena saw David. Barolo, her betrothed, coming 
towards her up the vine-walk. 

An almost imperceptible shadow of pain and 
hesitation crossed her face for a moment, and then 
laying her book on the grass beside her, she rose 
to meet. him. 

But it was no shadow of pain which clouded 
David’s face this evening, as taking both Verena’s 
hands in his, he drew her tohim. It was the very 
substance of pain itself, the very essence of suffer- 


made this meeting with his best-beloved a mar- 
tyrdom in itself. There was hesitation on his 
face, too, but the hesitation only of a manly heart, 


which shrinks from inflicting the pain it feels itself | 


on one weaker or less able to endure it. 

“Verena,” he said, drawing her arm in his, and 
leading her towards the same spot where she had 
been previously seated ; ‘let us sit down here and 
talk for a while before we go into the house.” 


“Yes, David,” she replied, with a quick sym- | 


pathy, “we will sit down here, and I will talk and 
you must rest, for you look pale and tired.” 

“T am tired of life, Verena, and of its many 
crosses,” he replied, gloomily; “and yet,” he 


added, after a pause, “we read that the good soldier | 


must endure to the end.” 
“Why, you are not going to turn soldier, are 


you?” asked Verena with emotion, striving to | 


guess also at the cause of his sudden discom- 
fiture. 

“No, my dearest, I was only quoting a text from 
the good old Book, the best Book, Verena, that ever 
was written—the best and truest, because it was 
written by God himself.” 

Verena was silent; she was generally silent 
when David spoke of this book—which was a 
sealed one to her; but she tried to look the sym- 
pathy she felt for his evident distress. 


“Oh, Verena!” he cried, passionately, as if his | 


grief had burst loose from the constraint he had 
hitherto maintained; and rare tears rushed into 
his eyes. “Do not look at me so sorrowfully; 
why does God visit with his harshest trials those 


who love him best? why were we not reared in | 
fault—this sudden separation is my fault. 


the same faith—baptised into the one Church, 
that we might be blessed and happy in it now 
together ?” 

Verena trembled at this sudden and fierce 
appeal; and her face became as white as the hand 
which rested still in David’s grasp. At length 
she answered, hesitatingly— 

“Tf I knew what troubled you, David, I could 
answer you better; if it is the difference in our 
faith, is not the Church always open to receive 
those who wish to enter it?” 

David looked away as Verena spoke; he was 
ashamed of the tears which clouded his eyes, and 








yet which could not blot out the pleading purity 
of her expression. 

“You are the most innocent Eve that ever 
sought to ruin man,” he said, with a curious gen- 
tleness of voice. “But, Verena, though at this 
moment it is difficult to feel it, I know that my 
faith is even stronger within me than the love I 
have for you. It is the proof alone which can test 
its true value; and that proof I must give to my 


| God this evening, when I say farewell to you for 
| ever.” 
ing, which darkened everything around him, and | 


“For ever, David!—no, not for ever! Why, 
David, what have IJ done? what have I ever 
said?” 

Here Verena’s question ended in a sudden sob. 

“You have said nothing, my love—my heart’s 
darling. It is the decree of Fate—the decree of 


| the government—and I must accept it also as the 


decree of my God. An edict has been published 
in the town, and allover the country this morning, 
that within three days every Protestant, of what- 
ever rank or degree, must quit his home and lands, 
and retire over the Alps, into ‘certain valleys 
appointed as places of safety, from the sword and 
vengeance which in all districts are to follow him, 
even to death.” 

“ They will not—they cannot carry such an edict 
into effect: they have not the power!” cried 
Verena, indignantly. 

“They have the power, and the will, and the 
determination. The government, for the hundredth 


| time, is bent on our destruction and extermination. 


Why otherwise have they chosen a time when the 
valleys are flooded with waters, and the snow lies 


thickly on the hills? why else do they hunt us 
| intoa poor patch of country already overburdened ? 


I tell you, Verena, your kind heart will bleed yet 
for the sufferings of our Protestant martyrs; and 
this parting of ours must not be for once, but for 


| ever!” 


David's voice had trembled so, he could scarcely 
bring his explanation to a conclusion ; but now, the 


'moan of pain which burst from the lips of his 


betrothed, filled him with a sense of shame for his 


} own weakness. 


“ David—David !” she cried, piteously, “it is my 
Day 
and night have I not prayed to my God that I 
might love him always better than any one else— 
better even than you, my David. I prayed not an 
hour ago that he would make me a chosen saint 
and servant; and now, he whom alone I could love 
better is taken suddenly from me.” 

Verena could get no further. She leaned her 
head against David’s shoulder, while with her 
hand she nervously plucked the bark’ from the 
stem of the fallen tree on which she was seated. 

“Hush, my Verena! we must not blame God for 
too quickly or too slowly answering our prayers. 
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Some day, though long deferred, he may. answer | 
the prayer of my heart also.” 

“ What is that prayer, David?” 

“That the time may come, however distant, 
when your eyes, my Verena, shall be opened to 
the truth; and that casting yourself on Christ, | 
and his sacrifice alone, you may throw off the! 
false yoke that now oppresses you, and that! 
we may become one in heart, and hope, and love. 
I have brought with me this evening a part- 
ing gift, Verena, which for my sake you must 
accept and value.” 

He drew a Testament from the pocket of his 
jerkin, and placed it in her hand. 

“Tt is sin,’ moaned Verena, shudderingly with- 
drawing her fingers from its cover. 

“God knows, if it were sin, I would not ask 
you to touch it.” 

“T dare not.” 

“For my sake,” pleaded David, hoarsely; “even 
for my sake. It is God’s own book, it is truth 
itself.” 

At this moment there was a splash, and sudden 
circles of water broke the quiet repose of the mill- 
dam. Verena looked up, and became aware of | 
Garcino’s face peering above the garden-wall. 

* He has seen me, David. I dare not—I dare | 
not touch it!” 





. . . | 
David looked up also, and recognised him who, 

for Verena’s sake, he dreaded most in the world. 

He instantly resumed possession of the Testament 


he had offered to her. He was no coward, but he 
dared not risk by his own gift a life more precious 
to him than hisown. Before, however, he replaced | 
the volume in his jerkin, he tore a few pages from 
its coyer, and folding them up, held them tightly | 
* in the palm of his closed hand. 

Verena meantime had raised her own favourite 
book from the grass, where it had lain so long. 
unnoticed, and looking up at David, she urged 
timidly that though she might not accept his gift, 
he would accept one from her, even this precious | 
volume of “The Lives and Miracles of the Saints,’ 
her most treasured possession. 

“May I not also pray for your conversion, my | 
beloved?” she said, in a voice almost below a 
whisper, fearing she might cause more pain. 

David smiled as he took the book from her hand 


| but presently she turned towards the house. 


Ee ee 


—a kind, but incredulous smile. He saw the fear 


‘ with which she had proffered it, and turned over 


a few of its pages, where strange woodcuts illus, 
trated the wonderful miracles and stories which it 
related. 

David stopped as he came to one which repre. 
sented a girl throwing herself headlong from the 
summit of a precipitous rock. 

“There—there!” cried Verena, excitedly, 
stopping his hand with hers, lest he should turn 
further; “that is the story I read this evening— 
the story of the beautiful St. Alda, who, com- 
mitting herself to the care of the blessed Virgin, 
threw herself from an enormous height into the 
valley beneath, and came down unhurt. It was 
into this very valley, David—where the crucifix 
stands by our chapel-wall—from that very rock 
above our heads, she cast herself down. Oh, 
David, you could not read that story, and remain 
incredulous in the pity and protection extended to 
us by the blessed Mother of our Lord. Read that 
book, David, when I am far from you; and 
may she whose love and power it extols, turn 
your heart to accept the truth.” 

“* And Pilate said unto him, What is truth?’” 


; murmured David, sorrowfully, as he looked into 


Verena’s face. “Christ is truth, my Verena; 


'‘there is none other name under heaven given 


amongst men, whereby we must be saved,’” and 
pressing the pages torn from the Testament into 
the hand of his betrothed, he took his last 
farewell. 

Verena watched his departure with a sick faint- 
ness, which rendered her steps uncertain and slow; 
The 
sunset glow still rested on the distant Alps, the 


| trees, and the slowly-turning mill-wheel; but the 


thoughts within the young heart were changed. 
Fear now reigned paramount, and the pictures 


fancy but awhile ago had suggested, were changed 


also. 
The distant hills were flushed with vengeance; 
the chestnut-stems were flaming stakes ; and the 


' wheel was the martyr’s wheel, from which dropped 


gouts of blood into the gloomy tank beneath. 
Verena placed the forbidden pages in her bosom, 


‘and going within the mill, sank like a stone upon 


the ground. (To be continued), 





MARY THE SISTER OF LAZARUS. 


Caco HERE are, perhaps, no more remark- | 
ay! able words of commendation spoken of | 
3; any one by our blessed Lord when | 
H| upon earth, than those he spoke in | 
reference to Mary the sister of Martha | 


and Lazarus, on the occasion of that, woman | 
anointing his feet, and wiping them with the | 


hair of her head. Referring to that woman, 
and the act of kindness shown to him by her, 
speaking to his disciples, he says : “ She hath done 
what she could.” Was there ever greater praise 
than this ? 

Let us turn to the history of the woman who 
obtained such favour in the eyes of Christ. 
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Our Lord meets her three times. He may 
have met her oftener; but we read of three 
meetings in the Gospel. The first occasion upon 
which he meets her is after his conversation 
with the lawyer, who had endeavoured to tempt 
him by asking him the conditions required of 
those seeking for eternal life, and which our Lord 
answered by repeating the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. It was at this moment that Martha 
complained of her sister; for Mary, adopting the 
position of the Jewish scholars whilst listening to 
their rabbim, or learned men, had sat down at 
the feet of Jesus, and suffered Martha to super- 
intend alone the arrangements of the feast. In 
this respect she puts one in mind of Paul, who 
had once sat at the fect of Gamaliel. Paul sat 
for instruction at the feet of Gamaliel; but Mary 
listened to a greater master than Paul’s—Jesus 
was mightier than Gamaliel. How applicable 
to her, whilst sitting thus, were the words of the 
Psalmist-King: “Thou shalt guide me with thy 
counsel, and afterward receive me to glory. 


Whom have I in heaven but thee? and there 
is none upon earth that I desire beside thee. 
My flesh and my heart faileth: but God is the 
strength of my heart and my portion for ever.” 
The second meeting of Jesus with Mary takes 
place upon the death of Lazarus. 


On account 
of the violence of the Jews, our blessed Lord 
had to retire to a place called Bethabara,. be- 
yond Jordan. While there, Lazarus grows sick. 
Messengers are sent to apprise Jesus of the fact. 
When he draws near to Bethany, Lazarus is dead. 
How do the two sisters act upon this occasion ? 
In the eleventh chapter of John, Martha, upon 
hearing of the arrival of our Lord, is represented 
as starting up, and going forth to meet him, 
whereas Mary is represented as sitting still in 
the house, notwithstanding the intelligence. What 
a key to the respective character of these two 
women! Even with death and mourning in the 
house, Martha is still the same. 

Impetuous, busy Martha! She was eager to 
see all and do all herself—she could not think 
it just that her supine and less active sister 
should earn more of the Saviour’s love and es- 
teem than she did. If, reader, you require 
proof of the eagerness and impetuosity of this 
woman’s disposition, contemplate her now as she 
is running to meet her Lord. If you desire to 
see the domesticated and practical side of her 
character, go back to the feast, and behold her 
Superintending its arrangements. And if you 
would discover what ability she had, how clever 
she was, how high and advanced the tone of her 
religious knowledge, turn to and attentively read 
the conversation she holds with our Lord, in the 
eleventh chapter of St. John’s Gospel, upon this 
very occasion. In that conversation she exhibits 





an ability, a faith, and a knowledge of spiritual 
matters, which stamp her as a woman of no 
ordinary kind. 

When, however, we come to look into Mary’s 
character, we find a woman of a totally different 
type. Mary’s ways and her disposition resemble 
those of the beloved disciple, St. John. She 
possessed many of those qualities which made 
him the most endeared amongst the Twelve. Her 
ways were loving, she was affectionate, she was 
gentle. Less practical, less worldly-minded than 
her sister, sorrow appeared to sink deeper into 
her heart, and affliction to overpower her more. 
Oh! look how keenly she felt her brother’s loss— 
look how sadly she left the house, and proceeded 
to meet Jesus, when urged to do so. In fact, the 
woman’s distress was such that Jesus was troubled 
at it—that he was vexed—that he groaned in the 
spirit, and that upon this, the only occasion, Mary 
opens her mouth, “Lord, if thou hadst been 
here, my brother had not died,” Jesus wept. 

The third and last occasion on which Jesus 
comes before us in connection with this family, 
is the most interesting of all. The passover 
is nigh at hand. In a little village—the village 
of Bethany—a feast is being held. It is im the 
house of one Simon, a leper. Jesus is in the 
house, and present at the feast. His presence has 
attracted others. Martha has left her own house, 
and is present, rendering the peculiar services 
for which she is so remarkable; and Lazarus, 
who had been dead and now is alive again, is also 
there. So are the disciples. Supper has com- 
menced, and where is Mary—the faithful, loving 
Mary? Has she forgotten her Lord and Master? 
Suddenly the door opens, and a woman enters. 
Neither St. Matthew nor St. Mark tells her name, 
but St. John does. The woman’s name is Mary. 
What brings her hither? She had heard that 
the priests and elders were deliberating in Jeru- 
salem upon the capture and death of Jesus; she 
had heard of his determination to go up to 
Jerusalem, and face every danger that threatened 
him. The presentiment of what he was about to 
do and suffer was before her eyes—future events 
had appeared in their forecast shadows. Rest- 
less fears therefore laid hold upon her woman’s 
heart, and she now appears upon the scene— 
having hurried hither to pay the last tribute of 
a grateful love. Indeed, the thought may have 
crossed her mind that this might be the only 
opportunity she should ever have for exhibiting 
kindness to one who had done so much for 
her. She enters the room, bringing with her an 
alabaster box of ointment of spikenard, very 
precious. She breaks the box, and pours’ the 
ointment upon his head and feet. Then washing 
those feet with tears, she wipes them with the 
hair of her head. Oh, what a scene for the 
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painter’s pencil! Try and realise it, reader. 
Down the centre of the room, we will suppose, 
runs a long table, upon which are placed dishes 
of various kinds of meat and fruit. At the head 
of the table reclines the form of the Son of Man, 
and close to him that disciple whom he loved so 
well. In the background are the attendants and 
women, bringing in fresh dishes, foremost amongst 
their number being the figure of the busy, im- 
petuous Martha. And here, before her Saviour, 
on bended knees, is the saintly Mary, raining tears 
upon the feet of Jesus, and wiping them in her 
long, flowing hair. The disciples and the other 
guests are busy in the discussion of various 
matters; but there is one disciple that demands 
our especial notice, whose name is Judas. Always 
alive to the question of gain and money, this 
man’s head is turned round, his eyes resting 
upon the good woman and her acts. Hear now 
the thougl.:; which passed through his mind, as 
he looked upon the scene: “ Why,” he says, “ was 
not this ointment sold for three hundred pence, 
and given to the poor?”.. . “not,” we are told, 
“that he cared for the poor, but because he was 
a thief and had the bag, and bare what was 
put therein.” 

Given to the poor! How frequently we find 
the same excuse reiterated in the present day, 
whenever any great work of Christian piety is 
being done. The poor are sure to be uppermost 
in the minds of certain people then, and it not 
unfrequently happens that these are the very 
people who give least of all to the poor. This class 
of people will grumble in whatever way money is 
spent, even though none of the money so expended 
has been extracted from their pockets. Such 
people, for instance, cannot tolerate the expendi- 
ture of money upon the beautifying or the re- 
storing of God’s house, and whenever they hear 
of moneys being subscribed for the restoring or 
rebuilding of those grand old cathedrals, which 
the piety of a former generation raised up, which 
have outlived even the departure of the ancient 
faith from their shrines, and which, existing now, 


| perhans adequately represent its value. 





call forth the glory and the pride of England, 
their cry is, “Give it to the poor; build iron | 
churches for the poor.” If, however, it could | 
be ascertained how much these very utilitarian | 
spirits give to the poor, the result, we have | 
little doubt, would show that the men most | 
anxious for the restoration and improvement of | 
God’s temples, are likewise the men who give 
most to the poor. Here, in the Gospel narrative, 
we have Mary, who poured a rich ointment upon | 
her Saviour’s feet; and there is Judas, who carried | 
the money-bag, and expressed such solicitude for | 
the poor. 
think the poor would get the more sympathy and | 
support? Ah! surely the poor, who know human 














nature well—who can read the disposition in the 
face, would turn aside from this calculating and 
insincere professor, and lay their wants and suffer. 
ings at the feet of that good woman, who said go 
little, yet did so much,—who, as our Lord said of 
her, “hath done what she could.” But what wag 
the defence Jesus entered for .her, when the 
disciples took up the strain, and echoed the words 
of Judas? “ Let heralone,” he says ; “why trouble 
ye her? she hath wrought a good work on me, 


_For ye have the poor with you always, and when- 


soever ye will ye may do them good: but me ye 
have not always. She hath done what she could: 
she is come aforehand to anoint my body to the 
burying. Verily I say unto you, Wheresoever this 


Gospel shall be preached throughout the whole ° 


world, this also that she hath done shall be spoken 
of as a memorial of her.” 

Only consider what esteem this woman had for 
our Lord. You may gather a slight and imperfect 
idea of it from the ointment she used. It was 
very precious, we are told. According to the 
computation of Judas, the ointment could have 
been sold for three hundred pence; but £20 or 
even £30 of our present currency does noi 
Putting 
asicc, however, the question of the costliness of the 
ointment, what are we to say of this act—this 
pure womanly act,of watering those weary feet and 
wiping them with the hair of her head? You 
will not say that it was bare pity which led the 
woman to perform such an office upon our Saviour. 
No; pity could never lead a woman to perform such 
a sublime act as that. You will not say that it was 
bare admiration. No; admiration would never 
lead to such an act as that. You cannot call it love. 
No; love would not impel a woman to perform 
such an act as that. You cannot say that it was 
the result of exalted veneration. No; even ex- 
alted veneration, powerful as it is, is powerless to 
prompt to such a deed as hers. You may put all 
these qualities together—pity, admiration, love, 
and veneration—you may combine them all, and 
yet the whole will be too little to represent the 
promptings of such an act as that. That act so 
true to nature, so tender in feeling, so rich in 
beauty, proceeded from virtues so rare, that it 
claims homage even in heaven. To the Second 
Person of the Trinity, to the Saviour of our lost 
and ruined world, it was left to embody that act 
in words: “She hath done what she could.” 
Happy Mary! Wheresoever this Gospel has been 
preached throughout the whole world, this also 
that thou hast done—this glorious act of thine— 
has been spoken of for a memorial of thee. 
Happy! happy Mary! Thou art now immortalised 


Reader, from which of these do you | on earth! thou art glorified in heaven! it was 


thou who didst anoint the Saviour’s body afore- 
hand for the burying. Almost two thousand years 
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have rolled away since then. The words’ of Jesus | | wae of thy head. ‘The proudest and fairest of 
have come true—thy memory is green, it a em- | | earth’s daughters now envy thee that office. Of 
palmed for ever! Happy, happy woman! On (2 truth, the blessing of Heaven did rest upon thine 
thy bended knees, thou didst rain tears upon the head! Its purity was in thine heart. Happy 
Saviour’s feet. Thou didst dry them with the woman! Ge M. L. 





THE EXPLORATION OF PALESTINE. 
BY THE REY. CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A. 


CHAPTER VII. that many of the noble blocks of stone, which now 
HE masonry of the walls which now appear fixed in the existing walls by unskilful 
| enclose the Haram, as it is visible hands, are still as sharp at the angles as when 
# above the ground, and doubtless also they were first finished by the ancient masons, 
B G74 the masonry of the buried upper por- while their sides are clean and perfect, and their 
: Bagge Bot same walls, is of varied marginal drafts not unfrequently Pr the marks 
character, due to the numerous reconstructions of the toothed chisels with which they were cut. 
experienced by the walls themselves in the course The excavations have already revealed original 
of their strangely eventful history. In every in- masonry, veritably in situ ; still remaining, that is 
stance, however, the work of reconstruction may be to say, in its original position as placed by its 
considered to have included the use, in a greater or original builders—sometimes injured and worn, 
a lesser degree, of the old materials, as they would | before the friendly accumulation of the earth and 
be found lying ready at hand where they had been ruins at once protected and concealed it; and 
cast down. In such a great reconstruction as that | sometimes sharp, and fresh, and perfect as when 
by Herod, it may be assumed, if he commenced | it left the hands of those masons, masters of their 
his work (as it is almost certain that he did) upon , craft, who worked under either Solomon or Herod. 
the lowermost courses of Solomon’s masonry, that; And as the excavations are carried on, it may 
he would assimilate his work to what he found | safely be assumed that, in like manner, the ac- 
remaining of the masonry of the magnificent first cumulated earth and ruins will be discovered to 
founder of the Temple. Such assimilation can have concealed and preserved other portions of 
scarcely be expected to have taken place in any the same ancient oe No we are —s 
of the reconstructions that have succeeded to one further discoveries such as these, we may advan- 
another, subsequent to the destruction that fol- tageously accompany the explorers a short dis- 
lowed the capture of Jerusalem by Titus, a.p. 70. | tance round the exterior circuit of the Haram walls, 
In the earliest of these reconstructions, however, and see what are the results of their careful and 
the old materials would naturally have been used | minute examination. We shall find that at one 
again to a considerable extent; and it is probable, | point the explorations that have been already 
also, that the influence of the evident grandeur of | carried on deep beneath the present surface, have 
the old masonry may have induced the rebuilders | led to discoveries not inferior in interest to the 
to endeavour so far to emulate their predecessors, | results of Lieutenant Warren’s researches at 
as to quarry their new blocks of stone of very | “ Robinson’s Arch.” (See Chapter IV.) 
great size. But the rebuilders did not make any| The south-west angle of the Haram wall, 
attempt to follow the noble example of earlier | says Captain Wilson, when describing that wall 
times, beyond using again the old blocks of stone,| as it now is visible above the ground —“ the 
and quarrying fresh blocks in some degree ap- | _ south-west angle, and 50 feet on either side of 
proaching them in magnitude. No effort was | it, is the finest and best preserved (visible) piece 
made to secure for the reconstructed walls the| of old masonry in the wall, and the stones 
beautiful regularity, the consistent harmony, and have more the appearance of being in situ here 
the peculiar effectiveness of the ancient masonry. | than at other places . . . . The bonding of 
Nor do the more recent builders appear to have | the stones has been very carefully attended to, 
Possessed either the sound judgment or thej|and the workmanship is admirable.” At the 
technical skill which would have enabled them | distance of 39 feet from the south-west angle, 
-< build as their predecessors had built. They | proceeding northwards along the western wall of 
ave left behind them the most conclusive evi- | the Haram—proceeding from & towards F in the 
dence of their great want of judgment, in the | | diagram, and at the point H, “ Robinson’s Arch” 
choice of their materials, and of their inability to commences. ‘The width of this arch, as I have 
max> the bes: use of the materials that were at | stated, was 50 feet. From the arch onwards to 
their disposal—materials of so excellent a nature. | the northern extremity of this western Haram 
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see ae 
wall, various buildings, chiefly of seibabes con- | under this lintel, led over the Tyropceon valley 
struction, abut upon the great wall itself; and, | from the western based into the sacred enclosure 
consequently, in a great measure they effectually | at a low level, and, consequently, gave access to 
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TAKEN FOR THE ‘‘ PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND,” BY SERGEANT PHILLIPS, R.E. 


prevent the uninterrupted examination of the | the substructures that were bencath the Temple. 
lower courses of the masonry. | In ancient times another arch must be supposed 
The first building adjoining the Haram wall, to to have carried the passage (or street-way) over 
the north of “ Robin- : the valley to this gate- 
son’s Arch,” is the No, 2. iz. way; and also, with- 
1ouse of the Turkish out a doubt, another 
effendi, Abu Seud. ATR 3 open way originally 
From the arch to this WV SS 2 led along the face of 
house, ané in this MARK QING GS SIA Q gj»; = the Haram wall, under 
house, as far as can yr ASWNY FMS E the causeway arches, 
be seen, there is, in XN NESS == from north to south. 
the lower courses of MWS AQ S set Immediately to the 
the wall, a mixture of ge _A\ WY Go NS WSN= a northof the greatstone 
plain chiselled stones, +L" E—}Q0 S SS = 7° ESE lintel is the “ Jews’ 
and stones with a mar- : BSS FES z: Wailing - place,” oF 
ginal draft; but, just = SE NS == Wall of Wailing”— 
beyond this, ancient AA ZZ LXX : that portion of the 
masonry of a more “FECES a western face of the 
decided character 4 _ -westwall of the Haram 
appears, in the form : : 2 to which access is per 
of an enormous liniel, EY mitted to the Jews by 
which covers a gate- a the Turkish masters 
way through the wall, now closed up. The | of Jerusalem, that there, close to the sacred spot 
whole of this lintel could not be seen, but its | where their Temple once stood, they may mourn 
visible and measured parts were found to be} over the lamentable fortunes of the Holy City. 
20 feet 1 inch in length, and 6 feet 10 inches | | The wall at the “ Wailing-place” must be con- 
in height. The gateway that once was open | sidered—at any rate, in parts—to be a very early 
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“The trees shall bend to welcome us, 
The flowers shall clasp our feet.”—y. 827. 
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reconstruction of ancient masonry. The stones 
are very large, and have the chiselled marginal 
draft from two to four inches broad, and not 
exceeding three-eighths of an inch in depth. 
The faces of these stones are finely worked; but 
the joints between many of them are coarse and 
wide. The stones themselves are placed without 
care or judgment, and “a few of the blocks are 
set on edge.” The holes that are seen to have 
been cut.in some of these stones were designed 
to receive the groin-points‘of  vaulting-arches, 
which at some period were evidently built up 
here abutting upon the great wall. 

The same style of masonry may be seen in a 
small garden adjoining the’ “ Wailing-place,” to 
the north. From this garden, also, the face of 
the Mahkaia {or court-housé) may be’ examined. 
This edifice, constructed with ancient materials, 
abuts on the Haram wall; and’ itis supported by 
a double series of arched vaults, apparently of 
different ages, but none of them, as it would seem, 
of any remote antiquity. Immediately to the 
north of the vaults which support the Mahkama 
is a great pool or cistern, which Capt. Wilson 
discovered to be in part roofed over with a noble 
arch of ancient masonry, in width 43 feet, and with 
a span of 42 feet—6 inches wider than the span of 
“Robinson’s Arch.” This arch, now iui as 
“Wilson’s Arch,” which, like “Robinson’s,"springs 
from the Haram wall, is supported westwards by 
a massive pier, constructed of masonnyy resembling 
that of the opposite»portion of the Haram wall, 
and built after the’ same style as the lowermost 
courses of * Robinson’s” western pier, discovered 
by Lieutenant Warren. “There are,” says Capt. 
Wilson, “twenty-three courses in the arch, of equal 
thickness, whichggives it an almost painful ap- 
pearance of regularity.” The stones of which this 
arch is constructed are in perfect presérvation ; 
and the arch itself, still standing uninjured, must: 
always be regarded as one-of the most remarkable 
existing rélies of the Jerusalem of antiquity. It 
would seem #e%be certain that this archway has 
survived “theageneral destruction by Titus, and 
that it is a gemeine’ work.of an age certainly not 
later than that;'of’ Herod the Great. Over this 
archway @ second high-level causeway, parallel to 
that over “ Robinson’s Arch,” led across the Tyro- 
peon valley from the western city to the Temple 
and the adjoining edifices on Mount Zion; as the 
principal approach to the Haram area passes over 
this same archway now. If the surmise be correct, 
as there is every reason for believing it to be, that 
this archway has remained as it now appears from 
Herodian times, its perfect preservation after the 
taking of the city by Titus, as Captain Wilson has 
well observed, may be easily understood, from “ its 
forming the best and readiest means of:communi- 
cation” within the city “for troops passing from 





one hill to the other, and as such it would be of 
the greatest importance to the Roman garrison,” 


“ Wilson’s Arch” does not completely cover the © 


pool, which, after Mahomet’s mysterious charger, ig 
named “Al Burak,” up to its northern extremity; 
the remaining portion of the pool, accordingly, 
is covered by another arch of a perfectly different 
character, built of rubble-work of small stones, 
and not having so large a span—the work of a 
more recent period, and probably constructed 
when the pool itself was formed beneath the 
great old arch in the accumulated earth and ruins, 

Captain Wilson was not enabled to carry ont 
any further his discovery of the arch which bears 
his name: so that it was left for Lieut. Warren 
to resume the operations in this most interesting 
field for exploration. Warren entered in earnest on 
his researches in connection with ‘‘ Wilson’s Arch” 
towards the end of November last, when he at 
once sunk a shaft under the arch towards the 
south, “alongside the Haram wall, to see what 
if was like.” At a depth of 15 feet he found the 
stones to be bevelled, of the usual size, and 3 feet 
9 inches in height. At 26 feet his progress with 
his shaft was very slow, as he then found himself 
amongst the “débris of huge stones” that were 
“hard as iron.” As he descended, he observed 
that “the stones in the Haram wall assumed 
the appearance of those found at the south-west 
angle.’ By Dec. 21st, notwithstanding the dif- 
ficulty of the work, Lieutenant Warren had sunk 
his shafé. about 45 feet below the surface; and 
from ‘tigpoint it would seem that the obstrue- 
tions were*more easily overcome. 

As the@ittavations proceeded, fresh discoveries 
were comtitually made; until, early in February 
last, at which date for the present I take leave of 
the explorer. at “ Wilson’s Arch,” Lieutenant 
Warren hadethe sasisfaction:to\report that he 
had diseovered, n@kxonly fow sore arches, con- 
nected with Wilstais Arcl: @hd. carrying on the 
causeway westwards from ‘ity but also an extensive 
“ system of vaults, tanks, emd.aquedtets,” buried 
beneath the present=surface-of the? ground, “in 
connection with, an@®to the west! of, Wilson's 
Arch, They are apparently of similar age and 
construction, and are likely to throw considerable 
light on Jerusalem topography; in fact, it appears 
to me,” writes Lieutenant Warren, “that this 
system of vaults is the key to underground 
Jerusalem; and, if we are not interfered with, 
we may reasonably hope very soon to have & 
good knowledge of the great embankment which 
runs across the Tyropceon valley.” 

With this paper we also give our readers a 
careful representation (No. 1) of an important 
manuscript—no less than the famous Samaritan 
Pentateuch, which was photographed at Nablus 
(the ancient Shechem). Its importance consists 
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in the circumstance that it is more ancient 
than any of the Hebrew MSS. ; 
more complete and explicit in its histories. It 
is written in the Samaritan character, which 
js much older than the present Hebrew letter; 
and most likely was that in which Moses penned 
the original. Taking into consideration the ex- 
treme antiquity of the document, it is still 
wonderfully legible; and, indeed, may almost be 
taken as a literal verification of the truth that 
«The Word of the Lord abideth for ever.” 


and also. 


In the diagram No, 2, a B represents a section 


through the Haram wall. 
surface of the ground. D is 
covering the pool “Al Burak.” F is the first 
“Warren’s Arch.” G is the sub-arch to Fr. His 
the second “ Warren’s Arch.” £E E E, accumulated 
rubbish beneath the arches. x, running water, 


A c is the present 
** Wilson’s Arch,” 


flowing from north to south. From 4 to B is 88 
feet ; and from a to c is 112 feet. 
Here we see how happily Lieutenant Warren is 
developing Captain Wilson’s discovery of the true 
character of the ancient arch which now bears 
his name; and how the “underground Jerusalem” 


(to repeat his own striking expression)—the 
Jerusalem of antiquity, in part actually remain- 
ing to the present day, is gradually becoming 
revealed to us through the instrumentality of 
his explorations. 

All further consideration of that “stream of 
water, running through the midst of the land,” 


through the midst of the city also, deep in its 


subterranean channel, I must leave for a while; 
together with whatever inquiries may trace it to 
its source, determine its character, and follow it 
onward along its long-hidden way. 








THE WORKMAN TO HIS WIFE. 


And let your troubles be ; 
Leave care, and toil, and smoke awhile, 
And spend an hour with me. 
We'll seek the cowslip on the bank, 
The primrose in the lane ; 
And happy sights and sounds afar 
Shall make us young again. 


Sear Mary, throw your work aside, 


It’s long, my love, since you and [ 
Have heard the blackbird sing, 
Or caught by running brooks and woods 
The glory of the spring ; 
It’s long since you and I have trod 
The paths where hawthorns blow ; 
Then, Mary, fling your work aside, 
And let your troubles go. 





The trees shall bend to welcome us, 
The flowers shall clasp our feet, 

The very bees shall hymn our praise 
In murmurs soft and sweet ; 

The winds shall swell with ready voice 
The chorus high and loud, 

And we'll forget the world, my wife, 
And all its busy crowd. 


A thousand things await us, love— 
Blue skies and balmy air, 
Green fields whose very sight shall make 
The heart forget its care; 
Then never sigh, be glad to-day, 
Throw sorrow to the wind, 
Nor pause till we have left our ills 
A summer’s hour behind. 
Marruras Barr. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DEEPDALE VICARAGE,” “MARK WARREN, 


CHAPTER LVII. 
MR. ISAACS APPEARS IN A NEW CHARACTER. 
wpa Y eyes are failing me, Rachel. Are you 
| sure you have not passed it over ?” 
. “Quite sure,” replied Rachel, with a 
i) sigh, and folding up the newspaper. 

a “Tt is very strange he did not answer 
that last advertisement, where it said, ‘ Absence is 
killing your mother.’ If that does not bring him, 
Nothing will.” - 

* He. did not see it,” returned Rachel, putting on 
her bonnet. The Times had been hired for an hour, 
and she was going to take it back. 

While she was gone, the old lady sat by the fire, 
her head drooping on her breast. Sometimes she 
muttered a few words; then she seemed to doze. 
But her whole demeanour was unlike herself. 








” 


ETC. ETC. 


Presently Rachel came back. “Mother, it is so 
bright and sunshiny out of doors,” said she, trying 
to speak cheerfully ; “ will you go out a bit?” 

““No, thank you, Rachel. 1 am‘ sure it is very 
cold,” said the old woman, drawing nearer to the fire. 

Rachel closed the door, which she had left open to 
admit the pleasant gleam of sun that came in with 
her. Then she took up her work, and began to sew. 

The old lady’s head drooped again. ‘What a- 
clock is it?” asked she, presently. 

“ Half-past three, mother.” 

“ No later than that!” said the old lady, in a weary 
tone. 

“Should you like a cup of tea?” asked Rachel, 
getting up. 

“No, I don’t want my tea. 
Rachel.” 


Sit down again, 
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Rachel sat down. The sort of thing I am describing 
had gone on for some time. 

Presently Dame Humphreys spoke again. 
2-clock is it, Rachel?” 

“Tt has just struck four, mother.” 

“Only four! Dear me! how long the days are 
getting.” 

“Let me read to you,” said Rachel, pityingly, and 
again laying down her work. 

“Oh, no! I don’t want that. I only want one 
thing, Rachel—my boy to come back.” 

She said it in a tone of such deep pathos, that 
Rachel could hardly bear it. Rachel, herself, was 
sadly changed since the days when she was a happy, 
hopefal bride. She looked old, and thin, and worn: 
for though six weeks had passed, no tidings had been 
heard of John. 

Dame Humphreys sat a little time silent, her head 
drooping. Then she said, “I am sure it must be 
bedtime, Rachel.” 

“ Dear mother, it is only five o’clock. 
to get the tea ready.” 

“The clocks are so slow, Rachel,” said the old 
woman, in a complaining tone. “I am so tired——” 

«Will you go to bed, mother?” 

“ T think I will.” 

Rachel’s eyes were moist with tears. She knew 
that Dame Humphreys was breaking up very fast 
indeed. She assisted her to bed. The most affec- 
tionate daughter that ever lived could have done no 
more for her than Rachel did. Then, when the 
weary head was laid on the pillow, she went down to 
get a cup of tea. 

Some one went by the window, and then stopped. 
No! it was not John, though her heart seemed to 
leap into her mouth, and she turned as pale as 
death. It was not John. John would have come in 
at once; this person knocked at the door. 

She opened it with a trembling hand. Her nerves 
were always wrought up to the highest pitch, and the 
least surprise startled her. 
Mr. Isaacs. He had quite recovered the effects of 
the blow, and was about again as usual. 

The sight of the man through whom her husband 
had come to so much grief, was more than Rachel 
could bear. 
have done. She sat down on the nearest chair, and 
turning her face away, burst into tears. 

Mr. Isaacs, in the meantime, stepped in through 
the door she had left open; then he closed it, and 
sat down. 

Rachel turned hastily round. She felt indignant 
that he should have come. It seemed to her a 
gratuitous pieca of cruelty. 

“Don’t be angry, Mrs. Humphreys,” said he; “I 
ain sure I’m very sorry for what has happened.” 

“But that won’t bring me back my husband 
cried Rachel, still weeping bitterly. 

“No; and I’m sorry for it. Iwas a bit hard on 
Lim. I’ve thought so since, many times.” 

Rachel was still weeping. , 

“Of course I’m not responsible for what he’s 


« What 


I am going 


199 
. 


She was startled to see | 


It affected her as any other shock would | 


his running away from his family; that wag no 
fault of mine. You see the worst of poor Hum. 
phreys was——” 

“T will not hear a word against him—not a single 
word!” interrupted Rachel, trembling with anger, 

*“No—oh, no—of course not. I wasn’t going to 
say it either. I was only going to remark that it 
was a pity he went off so quick. He was ina panic, 
I suppose.” 

“He had never lifted his hand against any living 
creature in his life,” spoke out poor Rachel, stil} 
trembling violently. “He was as good and peaceable 
a man as ever lived.” And she burst out into 
another flood of weeping. 

“Pray don’t take on so, Mrs. Humphreys,” said 
Mr. Isaacs, rather at a loss for the right form of 
expression. 

“I may well ‘take on,’ as you call it, when my 
husband is gone,” sobbed Rachel. 

“He'll come back, you may take my word for it, 
some of these days,” replied Mr. Isaacs, trying to 
cheer her up. “I am sure he needn’t stop away 
because of me. I’m all right.” 

There was a decided comfort in this assurance, 
but at the time Rachel did not feel it, the wound 
emarted too intolerably. 

“Now,” continued Mr. Isaacs, drawing his chaira 
little nearer, and speaking in a confidential tone, 
“T’m come to give you a bit of friendly advice. 
I’m not a bad-disposed man in my heart; but 
business is business, you know, Mrs. Humphreys; 
and when a man thinks he’s been taken in by 
rotten security, it’s apt to drive him a little I 
was driven to turn your husband out of the farm.” 

“Tt was very cruel of you,” exclaimed Rachel, 
indignantly ; “and God will judge between us some 
day. My poor husband never gave any one rotten 
security.” 

“Not with his knowledge, perhaps. But it’s a 
matter of business, that is, and we need not go 
into it. I came to speak to you about the Syl 
vesters.” 

“Ah!” said Rachel, bitterly, as if the name con- 
| jured up a hundred painful associations. 

“They’ve crashed up, you know. I only wonder 
they kept on so long. The young man is in gad 
| He tried to abscond, but the police was after him, 
| and they took him up in London.” 

| “TI am glad they did,” said Rachel, still with 
unusual bitterness. 

“And so am I. They all deserve their fate. No 
one will feel a bit of sorrow for them!” responded 
Mr. Isaacs, heartily. “ But,” continued he, a moment 
after, “it seems to me as if this were just the time 
for you to put in your claim. You have as much 





right to put in your claim as anybody else.” : 
“If it would only bring John back again!” cried 
Rachel, with another burst of sorrow. 
“But it will be all the better for John when he 
does come back,” said Mr. Isaacs, briskly. “ It 
won’t be much, mind, and it will be a precious 





done,” continued Mr. Isaacs. “I could not help- : 
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long time coming. They say there won’t be more 
than half-a-crown in the pound; but half a loaf is 
better than no bread, don’t you see, Mrs. Hum- 
phreys?” 

“Yes,” replied Rachel, reluctantly. She felt a 
decided repugnance to this man mixing himself up 
with her affairs. Perhaps he perceived it. He was 
asharp-sighted man enough. At all events he said, 
a minute after— 

“Don’t you suppose, now, that I’m come for any 
other purpose but to see you righted. It’s no con- 
cern of mine at all. But the fact is, I have had a 
twinge or two of conscience, and I want my con- 
science to sit a bit easier. And I know you are a 
lone woman; and the old lady is not long for this 
world, poor thing; and she’s got her money in an 
annuity; I happen to know that as well.” And he 
nodded confidentially. 

“You and the Sylvesters together have helped to 
break her down,” said Rachel, warmly. ‘‘ She was as 
hale and hearty an old woman as ever lived, before 
this happened.” 

“So she was, and I’m very sorry—on my word I | 
am. But you are rather hard on me, Mrs. Humphreys. | 
How could I help the poor fellow knocking me on the 
head, and then running away? Of course I couldn’t. 
And another thing you forget. The blow might have 
made an end of me, and what would have happened 
then?” 

Rachel gave a little shudder. 

“So that, really, you ought to look at what some- 
body, in some book or other I once read, calls mitiga- | 
tions, And it’s a gréat mitigation that I am ready | 
to forgive your husband, and not take the law against 
him.” 

Soit was. Rachel could not deny that. 

“And now I want you to send in your claim. 
Carlton is the lawyer for the Sylvesters. And if you 
want any one to stand by you, I will.” 

“Thank you,” said Rachel. 

It was, as he afterwards told her, the first civil 
word she had uttered. 

There was a decided consolation to Rachel in this 
visit of Mr. Isaacs, when she came to reflect upon it. | 
To feel that his ill-will against her husband was re- 
moved, and that there would be no reckoning with 
him for that unlucky assault, was a great point 
gained. And also, in this hour of loneliness and 
weakness, to have a friend to speak up for her was 
another point of equal advantage. He had gone 
away, telling her not to trouble about anything, and 
that he should employ his own lawyer to get the | 
money, without any cost to herself. 

All this was very extraordinary, and remarkably 
kind. 

“God must have put it into his heart,” thought 
Rachel, tearfully. 

All this time Dame Humphreys was in bed in the 
toom up-stairs. Rachel wondered that the talking | 
did not disturb her. She had been expecting, every 
Moment, that the weak querulous voice wouldcall down | 
the stairs to know who was there; but it did not. | 
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** Perhaps she is asleep,” thought Rachel, and she 
stole softly up-stairs to look. 

She had a tray in her hand, with the cup of tea 
and the toast all ready. She put it down on the table, 
for the room was still and dark. She had closed the 
curtains to keep out the light. 

Very softly, and without making the least noise, 
she stepped to the side of the bed. 

Dame Humphreys lay as if asleep; but it was easy 
to see, at a glance, what had happened. Rachel 
uttered no cry as she gazed at the pallid face on the 
pillow, nor did she faint, as some women might have 
done. Yet an awful certainty forced itself upon her 
—a certainty that admitted of no one single doubt. 
Dame Humphreys was indeed asleep; but it was a 
slumber that no mortal cry could break. Death had 
laid his hand on the poor aching heart, and stilled 
it. She was gone! 





CHAPTER LVIII. 
AN ACT OF JUSTICE. 
“A GENTLEMAN has been waiting for you, sir, this last 
hour,” said the clerk to Mr. Carlton, on his return 
from the Sylvester mansion. 

“Waiting for me! pray where is Mr. Sowerby ?” 
asked the lawyer, with some asperity. 

“Mr. Sowerby is within, sir, but the gentleman 
declined ——” 

“Ah! that’s just the way,” interrupted Mr. Carlton, 
holding up his hands: “unless I run away from the 
town altogether, I might as well be in harness again. 
Where is the gentleman, pray?” 

“In your private room, sir. He said”—and the 
clerk could not suppress a half-smile—“ he said that 


| his business was strictly confidential.” 


Mr. Carlton, still grumbling softly to himself, 
walked up-stairs; the card, which his clerk had 
given him, in his hand. “I am sure I don’t know 
any such person,” grumbled he, as he read it. 

When he opened the door of his room, there came 
into view the well-got-up person, slight figure, and 
cold blue eye of Francis Heatherly. He came for- 
ward at once to meet the lawyer. ‘Mr. Carlton, I 
presume? Then I have the pleasure of speaking to 
the first lawyer in Newbury.” 

It was a well-timed compliment, and mollified Mr. 
Carlton considerably. His faculties being sharpened, 
he was not long in making the discovery as to who 
Mr. Heatherly was. 

“T am sure it was very unpardonable of me net to 
recognise the name at once,” cried he; for the status 
of his new client seemed to rise in no small degree. 
“ But the fact is, I am getting old, Mr. Heatherly, 
and my memory is beginning to fail. If I could only 
retire altogether from business :’’ and he gave a hope- 
less kind of sigh as he thought of Mr. Sowerby. 

“TIT am glad you have not retired,” said Francis 
Heatherly, briskly; ‘‘ because, you see, my business 
is of such a—a—delicate and confidential nature, 
that really, except to a gentleman of your experience, 
I should be reluctant to mention it.” 

“On my word, I wonder what is coming!” thought 
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Mr. Carlton: but he only smiled blandly, and begged 
his client would be seated. 

“In the first place,’ began Francis Heatherly, 
glancing round, to assure himself that no one was 
there to listen—a very needless precaution, as it 
happened—‘“‘in the first place, I suppose you know 
that I am the inheritor of the late Miss Graham’s 
property ?” 

Mr. Carlton smilingly replied that he did. 

“Tt was an unjust will, as you must be aware,” 
continued the client, warmly: he was thinking of 
Josephine. “By it, the most admirable young lady 
that ever lived has been condemned to poverty.” 

He was very much excited when he said this, and 
blushed to the roots of his hair, Mr. Carlton was not 
excited at all: he still smiled in his blandest manner. 

«‘While I, who have no claim to the money, or, 
indeed, right to it, being about the twenty-fourth 
cousin, am rolling in the wealth which belongs to 
another.” 

“By law you have a claim, my dear sir; your legal 
right is indisputable,’ suggested Mr. Carlton, with 
some animation. 

« Law is one thing, Mr. Carlton, justice is another,” 
said Francis Heatherly. 

The lawyer, with all his acumen, was not prepared 
to dispute the point. Besides, a very natural idea 
had occurred to him. “Are you acquainted with Miss 
Graham?” he asked, raising his eyes to the counte- 
nance of Francis Heatherly. 

Francis Heatherly’s eyes dropped under the mild 
but inquiring gaze of the lawyer. 

“Well, yes, I am,” replied he, abruptly. 

«A confession which explains everything,” thought 
Mr. Carlton. 

“Tam acquainted with her, and—and—in fact I—”’ 
He stopped: with all his boasted powers, as set forth 
in his note-book, he was scarcely able to express what 
he wanted. 

The lawyer attempted to fill up the gap. “It seems 
to me,’’ he said, suggestively, “that your kind inten- 
tions towards Miss Graham would be very easy to 
carry out. Why not, as she is cso admirable—why 
not—excuse my plainness; I am an old man, you 
know—why not marry her?” 

«Ah! that is the worst of it, Mr. Carlton; she 
won’t have me.” 

He said it in a tone of deep dejection. 

“Not have you, my dear sir! ’ 

‘‘No; she won’t.” 

«That is very extraordinary,” resumed the lawyer, 
afew moments after. ‘Pray what are her resources? 
if I may ask the question.” 

“You may ask it, and welcome. 

“No resources !”” 

“No! except what she earns. She makes watch- 
pockets, and kettle-holders, and such things, and 
then sells them.” 

«You don’t say so!” 

“But I do; bow else is she to live?” 

“ And yet she refuses you?” 

«Refuses me point blank!” 


She has none!” 





“ Perhaps there is a rival in the case?” suggested 
the lawyer. e 
“Oh, no!” exclaimed Francis, vehemently rebutting 
the assertion ; “‘I am sure no gentleman goes there, 
I have made inquiries on purpose to find out.” 

The lawyer smiled to himself. There was a little 
episode in Josephine’s history, that was well known to 
the inhabitants of Newbury; he did not think it 
necessary to make Mr. Heatherly acquainted with it, 
Nor did he suppose that the interview was intended 
to refer solely to his client’s disappointment in love, 

“Now,” resumed Francis Heatherly, recovering his 
briskness, “1’ll tell you what I think of doing: Iam 
a man remarkable for. my strict justice, my integrity - 
has never swerved from the line and plummet, I 
must put forward that assertion to explain what 
will follow.” 

The lawyer began to tap softly on his silver snuff. 
box. It was evident he had nothing to say to this, 

“TI do not think of giving up the whole of my 
property.’ Mr. Carlton started, as if a pistol had 
gone off at his ear. ‘Not the whole! that would be 
sheer folly, and I am not foolish—I have always been 
considered rather wise.” 

Mr. Carlton began softly to tap again. 

“But I think of making her an allowance: I wish 
to leave her in the enjoyment of a comfortable in- 
come!” 

* Leave her!” 
tap. 

Mr. Heatherly’s tone had so relapsed into the tragic, 
that he might have been referring to his own dissolu- 
tion.” 

“Yes! leave her: the fact is, I am sick of New- 
bury!” 

“Indeed! that is a great pity.” 

“I am! What is there for me to do here?” 
(“Now I cannot marry Josephine,” was the conclud- 
ing argument; of which, however, he said nothing.) 

“I should have thought, with your wealth and 
position,” began the lawyer, blandly. 

“Nonsense! what good does my wealth do me? 
Don’t you see I am a broken-hearted man?” and he 
leaned back in his chair, with an assumption of er- 
treme despondency. 

« Allow me to remark, Mr. Heatherly, that there 
are other young ladies in Newbury worthy of your 
regard,’ suggested the lawyer. 

“Oh, no! that is no consolation. Perhaps if my 
heart had been free” —and he called to mind certain 
visits paid now and then at a certain house, where 
a pair of bright eyes had been wont to welcome 
him—*“but that’s all over now; I shall go back 
to Dorsetshire.” 

“Ts that your native county, may I ask?’ 

“Yes; I have a few friends there, who care for me,” 
said Francis Heatherly, in a dismal tone. 

“Come, come, my dear sir, you must cheer Up; 
it will never do for us to lose one of our’ most it- 
fluential men,” said the lawyer, with a touch of 


flattery. 
“Oh, nobody will miss me; nohody will care where 


repeated the lawyer, ceasing to 
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T goto!” continued the disconsolate lover, meaning “And a very nice thing too.” He was secretly glad 


that Josephine would not care. 
“ You will think better of it to-morrow.” 
“No; I shall perhaps be gone to-morrow.” 
«Then you. wish the business settled at once?” 


It was not to be supposed that Mr. Carlton would 


endure this sort of thing much longer. 


Francis Heatherly roused himself at the word | 


business. 
“Yes, certainly; that was what I came about: 


| that such an arrangement had been thought of, He 
'had always been sorry for Josephine; and he had 
‘had his own opinion of the way in which she had 
been dealt with. 
“For her life,” continued Francis Heatherly, 
| solemnly, and as grave as a judge. 
Ee Exactly, for her life; and, as I said before, a 
very nice thing too! But as for leaving the county, 
_my dear sir,” continued the lawyer, writing down his 


I think I have explained to you how matters client’s instructions, “you will think better of that.” 


stand.” 


| . “Oh, no; I have quite made up my mind To- 


“Perfectly so: I only wait for instructions,” re- | morrow will see the last of me in Newbury,” said 


plied the lawyer. 


Francis Heatherly, tragically. He had told his note- 


“Well, then, I wish to settle on Miss Graham the , book so, and he meant to keep his word. 


sum of two hundred a-year.” 


(To be continued.) 








VELVET-HEAD. 


on the stairs: in a word, they were 
everywhere. What was to be done to 
banish these unwelcome guests? One 
remedy alone remained untried—a 
cat. The children were delighted. Papa did not 
like the idea, but seeing there was no alternative, he 
gave a reluctant consent to the addition of a kitten 
tothe family circle. Soon after, cousin Harriet came 


=i HE house was infested with rats. They 
vy (e visited each room, and were to be met 
wwe 


to pay a visit, and to the children’s great joy, drew 
from beneath her cloak the prettiest little black and 
white pussy they had ever beheld. Even papa, when | 
he came home, noticed the playful stranger; and ad- | 
mitted he had never seen so interesting a specimen 
of the feline race. 

A gréat discussion then arose, as to what the new 


favourite should be called. ‘Minnie,’ was first 
proposed, but unanimously rejected, as being too 
common. A number of other names were mentioned, 
but some objection found to each, until it seemed 
likely the kitten would remain pussy, all her life, 
when little Amy said :— 

What a pretty black spot she has on her head, 
80 very smooth andsoft. I will call her Velvet-head.” 

“A good name, and uncommon too,” exclaimed 
Arthur, the eldest boy. 

“Yes, yes, it is settled,’ was the universal cry, 
“let that be her name.” 

Now Velvet-head had some adventures in her 
youth, and hair-breadth escapes too; such as being 


locked up for nights in presses and boxes, in which | 


she had a peculiar talent for hiding. 

One evening she fell asleep in papa’s slipper, and 
just when he was going to put it on, he heard a 
faint mew, and saw a tiny tail. 

“You never could imagine,” he said, as he carried 
her to the children, “what a funny sleeping-place 
she found for herself. Why do you not make her a 
comfortable bed, and spare my slippers?” 

The children laughed at the idea, and as soon as 

he was gone, Helen exclaimed, “Indeed, Velvet-head 


ought to have a bed. I wish we had a basket, and I 
would make a nice soft cushion.” 
“I will give my doll’s cradle,” said Amy; “it will 
be quite large enough even when she is grown up.” 
And so the cat’s cradle was brought, and placed near 
the parlour-fire, and every night the kitten was put to 
bed. Sometimes it was hard enough to find her, for 
she had a trick of keeping out of the way at the right 
hour, like some silly children who like to sit up late. 
Arthur had a mischievous school-boy friend, who, 
on one unfortunate occasion, seeing Helen’s scissors 
on the table, and being alone with Velvet-head,. 
thought it would be fine fun to clip her whiskers; 
and had just accomplished cutting off one, when the 
door was suddenly opened, and Helen entered, fol- 
lowed by Amy. The latter burst into tears at seeing 
her pet so disfigured. Helen was too old to ery, 
but she felt very indignant; and it was a long time 
before she could bring herself to pardon the offender. 
At length these kittenish days passed away, and 
Velvet-head became a large handsome cat.. No rat 
now dare enter her dominions. She was respected 
and dreaded by the mice, and beloved by the chil- 
dren. Aunt Martha, indeed, who occasionally visited 
at the house, was her inexorable foe. ‘I cannot 
endure cats,’ she used frequently to say. The chil- 
dren could not understand why; but supposed their 
aunt must have some good reason for disliking so 
useful a class of animals. There is no doubt that one 
morning pussy was caught with her head in the 
cream-jug, at the same time stirring Aunt Martha’s 
cup of tea with her tail, on which oceasion she was 
called “a nasty, ugly, green-eyed monster.” (Amy 
always had an idea that green eyes were particularly 
beautiful.) But Arthur truly remarked, that. we 
should not judge these little delinquencies too 





harshly, because cats cannot be taught, like children, 
| to ask leave before touching anything not their own ; 
| and, on the whole, Velvet-head was quite as honest 
' as any of her species. Alas! her worst misfortune is 
| yet to be told. 

It happened that one evening there had been 


sae ae 
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company in the house, and the children had been 
allowed to sit up later than usual. When they left 
the drawing-room, Helen said, “ Go down, Amy, and 
see if Velvet-head is in her bed.” 

“No,” replied the little girl, “1 am tired and 
sleepy” (and cross, too, she might have added). 
“T put her to bed last night,” said Helea ; 

your turn now.” 

“T will not ge,” replied Amy. “Send Arthur.” 

“« Arthur,” called out Helen, “will you go and see 
if the cat is in bed? and if not, look for her; perhaps 
she is locked out.” 

“Well, we cannot help that now,” 
“my going down would not bring her in. 


“it is 


he answered; 
She has 


spent the night out before, and I’m sure is safe 
endugh.” 

“Oh, Arthur, do, like a good hoy, see where she is. 
I’m uneasy about her to-night.” 

*“Tt’s too long a way to the parlour,” he replied. 
If you care so | 


“T’m cold, and I want to go to bed. 
much about her go yourself.” 

* Don’t you care, too?” : 

“TT tell you she’s safe enough,” he said, 
impatient tone ; “and it’s your turn to see about her. 
I went the night before last.” 

“You are both most provoking,” said Helen, 
angrily. “I will not go, for it is Amy’s night.” 


and that’s an end of it,’ said Arthur, as he shut his 
door with a loud clap. 

“TI told you before I would not go,” persisted Amy. 
And the more they argued, the more determined 
each became not to give way, until, in‘ the end, all 
went to bed, too quarrelsome and angry to think 
much of the safety or comfort of poor Velvet-head. 

It is a sad thing to fall asleep in such a frame of 
mind, when we do not know under what circum- 
stances, or if ever, we may waken. Yet so did these 
three children lie down to rest, utterly unconscious of 
the fearful danger with which they were threatened. 

Early in the morning, when the servant went 
down-stairs, she observed thick smoke, and a strong 
smell of fire. - Hastening to the kitchen, as she 
opened the door, she felt something rush wildly past: 
what it was shé had no time to conjecture, for the 
sight which met hér view at that moment was indeed 
sufficiently frightfal'to chase all other ideas from her 
mind. The whole room seemed a mass of flame— 
walls, ceiling, all involved in one brilliant blaze. 
With wonderful courage she dashed through the 
suffocating smoke, across the scorching floor, and 
flung open a door at the opposite side. With the 
help of a passer-by, from whom she implored aid, a 
barrel of water was rolled in, and emptied on the 
flame, By this time more efficient help had arrived, 
and with much labour the fire was extinguished. 

Aunt Martha, hearing these unusual sounds at so 


early an hour, sprang from her bed, and, running | 


about. distractedly, shrieked, “Fire! fire!” all the 
time convulsively clitching an empty water-jug, 
with which, no doubt, she hoped to be of great 
assistance, Her screams alarmed the whole house- 





| the parlour. 
; feelings of grief and remorse. 
in an | 





hold, who intidnttisie juat j in time to see her go off 
in violent hysterics. Of course all attention was 
devoted to her restoration, therefore it was some 
time before the children thought of going to the 
parlour. When they did so, a sad sight greeted _ 
their view. Velvet-head stretched on the rug, her 
empty cradle in its accustomed place, which, alas! 
had been unoccupied during the previous night. 

She had been accidentally shut up in the kitchen, 
and no doubt mewed most piteously to be released; 
but no one heard her cries. The poor little animal 
was terribly scorched, her paws shrivelled with the 
heat of the burning floor, her hair singed in various 
places; in short, she was a deplorable object. How 
great must have been her sufferings during that long 
night, imprisoned among the flames! It was supposed’. 
she had taken refuge under a large press, which the 


fire had but just reached when the door was flung 
open, and darting madly from the suffocating atmo. 


sphere, she had only sufficient strength left to reach 
The children gathered : round her with 
“Oh, had we only 
known—could we have imagined how it was! Poor 


| Velvet-head, how cruelly we have treated you! I 
| wish—I wish we had looked after you last night!” 


“Yes,” added Arthur, “and we might have dis- 


| covered the fire when it first began, and saved papa 
“Well, send Amy, and don’t torment me any more; | 


so much loss.” 

“T care more for dear Velvet-head than anything 
else,” said Amy, “ because ‘she is alive, and can feel 
pain. What a lazy girl I was, not to have gone down 
last night.” 

“Oh! so wasI,” said Helen; “why did I not go, 
when I knew you were sleepy and tired?” 

“<T was the worst,” said Arthur, “I ought to have 
gone, and saved you both the trouble. “Oh! Velvet- 
head, my dear cat, if I had not been cross and dis- 
obliging, you would not have been in this sad plight 
to-day.” 

Such were the lamentations, mingled with bitter 
self-reproaches, poured forth by the children over the 
fate of their favourite; while she, poor thing, could 
only lie licking her burned paws, and uttering at 
intervals a faint and plaintive “mew.” Helen ran 
for ‘@ saucer of warm milk, but the suffocating” 
vapours in which she had passed the’ night, had 
affected her breathing, and she was unable to 
drink. After a time she raised herself slowly, and 
endeavoured to jump to Helen’s lap, but had not 
strength for the spring, so Amy gently placed her 
where she wished. Patiently did Helen nurse her 
most of the day, and great was the universal joy 
when, towards evening, she swallowed a little milk. 
It was a long time ere she was able to run about a3 
usual, but eventually she recovered. The children 
never forgot the sufferings they had caused her by 
the indulgence of their quarrelsome tempers, and if 
at any time they were inclined to dispute, or say un- 
kind words to each other, “Remember Velvet-head” 
was sufficient to render them gentle and obliging, 
and ever reminded them to give that “soft answer 
which turneth away wrath.” R. 





